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WITHIN THE WEEK 


“No bomb shall ever strike Ber- 
lin; no alien hand shall ever smite 
our stalwart Reich!” 

What mockery now is in those 
soothing syllables of the garrulous 
Goering; how fatefully fall those 
words upon the tortured ears of 
the Herrenvolk—or would if Ger- 
many were not now too deep sunk 
in the wastes of war to indulge the 
solace of introspection. 

No American can possibly com- 
prehend conditions as they are at 
this hour in Hitler’s ruined reich. 
Even the most vengeful victim of 
Germany’s might could not have 
pictured a retribution more ter- 
rible than that which grim greed 
has brought to pass. But let’s try 
—at least, let’s try—to get some 
manner of perspective on this 
wholesale death and disaster that 
haunts a once-proud people at 
this Easter eve. 

Mark in your mind an area 
comparable to our state of Texas 
in which there remains no sizeable 
community that has not felt the 
repeated blast of bombs; an area 
in which vast miles lie in rubble 
and in ruin. Now, into this devas- 
tated scene pour the total popu- 
lation of our first 31 states, taken 
in alphabetical order—a total of 
some 80 million people. Set great 
segments of this host in seething, 
restive migration—a homeless, 
hopeless band moving dumbly on 
to new and greater tragedies: 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


tragedies that no longer matter be- 
cause they have outstripped all 
measures of the mind. Blindly, in- 
stinctively they plod on oppressed 
by that inevitable Thing that tow- 
ers awful as the wrath of God. 

“No bomb shall ever strike Ber- 
lin; no alien hand shall ever smite 
our stalwart Reich!” 

Never, since earth was new- 
made by the Hand of God has 
man looked upon the like of this 
that has come to pass since we 
turned a calendar leaf. And may 
He grant that it shall not ever 
again be needful to bring such a 
judgment upon any people. 


ARGENTINA—SPAIN: Heeding 
the final call of the Salvation 
Special, Pres Edelmiro Farrell 
this wk announced the decision of 
the Argentine gov’t to declare war 
upon the Axis. Thus, belatedly, 
comes into the fold the last na- 
tion in the Western hemisphere. 
“The decision has been taken,” 
quoth Mr Farrell. “That is all I 
have to say.” It is sufficient. 

And it is worth noting that 
Franco’s Spain is now protesting 
Japanese atrocities against 
Spaniards in the Philippines, and 
threatening to declare war against 
Nippon. It requires no great as- 
tuteness to perceive in this be- 
lated gesture an effort to catch 
the caboose of the departing Sal- 
vation Special, despite the encum- 
bering luggage of a Fascist record. 


Wherever meat may be, it 
certainly isn’t on the table—or 
in retail shops. There’s no one 
simple answer. Big packers are 
frankly staggered by stupend- 
ous quantities earmarked by 
military agencies of late. (Gov’t 
doesn’t always take all that’s 
set aside, but it’s temporarily 
out of circulation.) ‘Since or- 
ders total far more than mili- 
tary personnel can consume, 
one suggestion is that Army is 
bldg huge stockpile in antici- 
pation of feeding millions of 
add’l war prisoners. . . Military 
can buy only from large fed- 
eral-inspected packers—group 
that chiefly supply big-city 
trade. Thus near-famine in 
metropolitan centers while 
smaller communities, served by 
independent packers, may have 
more-than-normal meat sup- 
ply. No question that increasing 
quantities of independent- 
packer output are getting into 
black-mkt channels; opportun- 
ists set up makeshift plant for 
big, quick 
profits. There 
is meat for 
those who 
will pay the 
price, 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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“Venus de Milo Tomatoes—Hands 
off!”—Sign in a Providence, R I, 
fruit market. 


“ ” 


“It is better to underpromise and 
over-deliver than to promise the 
skies and find ourselves turned 
liars.”——-WILL CLAYTON, one of U S 
delegates to Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of War and 
Peace at Mexico City, quoting the 
new State Dep’t policy. 


“ ” 


“Not for rent! Spring house-clean- 
ing.”—Sign hung out by Mrs S W 
Kaptan, of Portland Ore, besieged by 
would-be renters when she took 
down her curtains to wash. 


“ ” 


“Not the Negro nor any other 
colored race but the white man him- 
self is one of the world’s most urgent 
racial problems  today.”—LILLIAN 
SmiruH, author of Strange Fruit. 


“ ” 


“The great obstacle to world order 
is the lack of universal moral judg- 
ment about nat’l conduct.”—JOHN 
Foster DULLEs, in address at recent 
session of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Pittsburgh. 


“ ” 


“Pin-up photographs are bad 
enough, but the Petty and Varga 
Girls are worse. Women simply 
aren’t constructed like that.”—Lovis 
HAYwarD, movie actor. 


“ ” 


“It is no cheap-Jack utopia of airy 
phrases that lies before us.”—Prime 
Minister WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


“ ” 


“We are beginning to see that no 
matter how the war starts, it ends 
in the mud.”—Gen’l JosePH W SrtrL- 
WELL, chief of Army Ground Forces. 


“ ” 


“This country has the productive 
capacity, the inventive genius and 
the courage to provide full employ- 
ment, decent livings and standards 
for individual advancement if we 
can get together on methods.”— 
Vice-Pres Harry S TRUMAN. 


“e ” 
“Bad business isn’t good any 
more.”—WENDELL BerceE, head of the 
Justice Dep’t’s Anti-Trust division. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“I just don’t think they transport 
it to the right place, that’s all.”— 
JOEL KUPPERMAN, 8-yr-old Quiz Kid, 
visiting the Senate during discus- 
sion of the meat shortage, offered 
his opinion on the reason for the 
shortage. 


“ ” 


“I realize that all great discoveries 
go though the stage of being im- 
possible.”"—-Navy radioman JOHN 
Paut SparRKsS, modestly announcing 
invention of “perpetual motion” 
machine although learned scientists 
have agreed that perpetual motion 
is contrary to all laws of nature. 


“ ” 


“You can’t be glamorous in a 
bathing suit.”—WILLARD M RUvTZEN, 
Chicago, veteran judge of 100 beauty 
contests. (RutTzENn, hotel exec, insists 
it’s as easy to judge a girl’s figure 
when she’s dressed as when she is 
in a bathing suit.) 


“ ” 


“We are not going to walk into 
Mr Churchill’s parlor to make a 
tasty dish for the Tory party.”—La- 
borite EMMANUEL SHINWELL, com- 
menting on Churchill’s bid for a 
continual coalition gov’t after the 
war. 


“ ” 


“This is where I turn, Bud; I ain’t 
got gas to be chasing your dough.”— 
Unidentified motorist who helped 
robbery victim give chase to the 
bandits—but only so far. 


“ ” 


“People who can’t go to bed at 1 
o’clock ought to be put to bed.”— 
JoHN GOLDEN, N Y theatrical pro- 
ducer. 








“I’ve got everything Betty Grable 
has got; only I’ve had it longer.”— 
Dame May Wuirtty, on the Duffy 
Tavern radio show. 


“We can take off after tea, and be 
back before the officers’ club bar 
closes.”—Pilot of the Royal Air Force 


commenting on nightly bomb run to 
Berlin. 


“ ” 


“Don’t ever associate the two 
words—music and swing. I’ve heard 
music all over the world, including 
savages in the jungle, but never 
have I heard anything as barbarous 
as swing. It is wholly without sensi- 
bility and is a disgrace to the miss- 
ing link of man.”—Sir THomas 
BEECHAM, British orchestra leader. 


“ ” 


“After the war, we'll make Austin 
the capital of the world, and if you 
Yankees keep on fighting to help 
us win the war, we may give you 
your freedom.”—Boast of a Texas 
train conductor, who brashly shout- 
ed, “Next stop, Austin, Texas, capi- 
tal of the U S.” 


“I can see no way the Japanese 
can avoid Allied landings in Japan.” 
—Maj Gen’l CLare L CHENNAULT, 
commander of the U S 14th Air 
Force. 


“ ” 


“I don’t know; try it in your gas 
tank and see.”—Response of a girl 
travel agent, in Chicago, when a 
businessman, seeking Pullman ac- 
commodations, suggested: “You 
mean a box of excellent candy won’t 
get me to Los Angeles?” 


“You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves to doubt Mr Sinatra. He 
is saving his throat so he can sing 
to us later.”—Anonymous girl, ad- 
dressing Boston bobbysox demon- 
strators who had just been _ told 
their idol would not appear, having 
left the train at New Haven for 
treatment of a sore throat. (But 
spectators at a prize fight in Madi- 
son Sq Garden claim “The Voice” 
was among those present there. 
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“I don’t know. I can’t get myself 
into a rat’s frame of mind.”—Adm 
Won F HALtLsey, when asked whether 
the Jap fleet would come out and 
fight. 

ee ” 

“We cannot buck the ocean tide 
with a little dam.”—Comment of a 
German officer on Allied invasion 
of Reich. 


“e ” 


“I like to get an inside track on 
the problems and worries that 
people have. When you know what’s 
on a man’s mind you know what to 
kid him about.”—GracirE FYIELDs, 
British comedienne. 





If there ever was a group de- 
serving a serviceman’s sympathy 
it’s these poor suffering charac- 
ters whose lives have been sud- 
denly uprooted, who have been 
forced to make one of the most 
dramatic readjustments of the 
decade. When contrasted with 
the carefree, unrestricted life of 
the average overseas GI, it sort 
of tugs at your heartstrings.— 
Army newspaper, Midpacifican, 
commenting on civilian com- 
plaints against midnight curfew. 











“Sir, I think I’ve done something 
wrong.”—Radio announcer, report- 
ing to his commanding officer on Iwo 
Jima, after inadvertently circulating 
a wild rumor that Germany had 
surrendered. 


“ ” 


“I can do more with a delinquent 
girl by giving her a new dress than 
by preaching all the sermons in the 
world.”—Judge CAMILLE KELLEY, 
only woman juvenile judge in the 
South. (quoted in Christian Herald). 


“ ” 


“Did my husband have to swim 
across?”—Mrs Gero S Patron’s first 
question on being told that the 
Gen’l’s 3rd Army had crossed the 
Rhine. 


“ ” 


“I’m sorry I sent for the record. 
I'm 10 yrs older than I thought I 
was.”—Detroit woman who wrote to 
County Clerk’s office for birth cer- 
tificate, later expressed her sorrow 
on receiving it. 


“There is no short cut or easy 
way. I wish there were.”—Sec’y of 
Navy JAMES ForRESTAL, replying to 
a woman who protested the heavy 
toll of life on Iwo Jima. 


“ ” 


“This is my honest opinion. There 
will be no negotiated unconditional 
surrender. There will be an imposed 
unconditional surrender.” — Gen’) 
DWIGHT D EISENHOWER. 


“ ” 


“Never have I felt that anyone 
would steal such a conspicuously 
decorated car—the only one of its 
kind in the world.”—Rev AsHToN B 
JONES, Of N Y, lamenting the dis- 
appearance of his “World Peace 
Car” which was covered with paint- 
ings and inscriptions dealing with 
the evils of war. 


“ ” 


“All of you have your reasons for 
making mistakes, but none of you 
makes a mistake in favor of the 
customer.” — Magistrate WILLIAM 
Kapp dealing out fines and sent- 
ences to merchants appearing in 
N Y C’s War Emergency Court, 
custom tailored to combat the 
penny-ante black market. 

ti ” 

“You push a couple of keys and 
out comes a_martini.”—Chicago 
specialist in “product creation” who 
has come up with an automatic 
cocktail shaker which works like a 
cash-register. 

ce ” 

“Have a good look; there’s Winnie 
and Monty crossing your Rhine— 
how about it?”—A guard on the 
British 2nd Army Sector, taking 
care to inform a crowd of German 
prisoners just who the important 
visitors were. 

«“ ” 

“Lady, you gotta let me up. I’ve 
gone 6 blocks past my stop now!”— 
Detroit sailor to pert miss who kept 
pushing him, politely but firmly, 
back into his streetcar seat each 
time he rose to offer it to her. 

Ti ” 

“I am content to leave that to 
the judgment of any British sol- 
dier.”—/Foreign Sec’y ANTHONY 
EpEN, replying to question of Labor- 
ite Ivor THomas: “Would it be the 
duty of a British soldier who seeks 
Hitler to shoot him or try to bring 
him back alive?” 


_. 


“If the Japanese are unhappy 
now, they'll soon be twice or three 
times as unhappy.”—Gen'l H H 
ARNOLD, chief of the Army Air 
Forces and boss of the 20th (Super- 
fortress) Air Force. 


“ ” 


“The thing consumers should re- 
member is that the reason they do 
not have enough pork and beef to- 
day is that Washington officials 
planned it that way.”—FRANCIS 
JOHNSON, chairman, concluding re- 
port of the Nat’l Live Stock com- 
mittee of the Am Farm Bureau. 


iii ” 





“Such anti-authority influence 
certainly is not lost on these juven- 
ile delinquents.”"—Dr J P SHALLOO, 
of the Univ of Pennsylvania, stated 
to the crime prevention administra- 
tion of Philadelphia that junior’s 
delinquency may be caused by dad’s 
beefing at the nat’l administration. 

iii ” 

“We soldiers gripe and growl a 
lot in and out of the army, but I'd 
hate to see anyone try to get away 
with neglecting the vets.”—BErt C 
Moore, manager of a veterans hos- 
pital, in statement following re- 
quest for a congressional investiga- 
tion of veterans hospitals in Indi- 
anapolis and Dayton. 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


The Things They 
Send Home 


Mary E Bostwick 


“Sometimes,” said a weary cus- 
toms inspector, “I think that all 
our men do in their spare time is 
hunt for souvenirs, pack them up 
and send them home.” A high per- 
centage of the packages will never 
reach their destination, for they 
contain prohibited articles. In the 
prohibited list are liquors, fire arms 
that can be concealed on the body, 
and gov’t property. 

From their padded nest are 
drawn countless bottles of fine 
French champagne and other wines, 
as well as Benedictine Cointreau, 
3-Star Hennessy cognac, etc. These 
bottles must all be broken, their 
contents poured down a sink, Any 
number of Army .45s have been 
rec’d, complete with leather hol- 
sters and live ammunition. Once a 
couple of big land mines rolled out 
of a box and bounced along the 
table where packages are opened. 
Army uniforms, fleece-lined fly- 
er’s jackets and other items of gov’t 
property are sent to the nearest 
Army camp. (Ass’t Navy Sec’y Han- 
sel this wk reminded Navy person- 
nel that all captured enemy equip- 
ment is gov’t property unless ac- 
companied by a certificate, signed 
by an officer, releasing it.—Editor, 
QUOTE) 

From the European theater of 
war the most popular item in the 
souvenir line is German helmets; 
from the Pacific, it’s grass skirts. 
“I would certainly like to see a 
downtown parade,” mused a cus- 
toms inspector, “of all the grass 
skirts we have rec’d at this office.” 
—Abridged from Indianapolis Star. 


ACCIDENTS 

An insurance agent sold a liabil- 
ity policy to the Metropolitan 
Opera House in N Y. On the open- 
ing night there occurred just the 
sort of accident which this policy 
covered: Someone dropped a pr 
of opera glasses from the balcony 
and they landed spang on the head 
of a man seated below. 

And on whose head did they 
land? You guessed it—the insur- 
ance agent’s!—Redbook. 


BEHAVIOR—Youth 

Last summer in Chicago I sat on 
@ panel of high-school girls, dis- 
cussing how war was affecting 
them. They complained the older 
career girls and college girls were 
taking their high-school  boy- 
friends away from them. To meet 
this competition, they had to wear 
high heels, lots of make-up, and 
oomphy dresses, and had to “learn 
the ropes” about petting. They felt 
they were losing part of their youth. 
—Henry Bowman, Ph D (Stephens 
College), “Are Girls Becoming Pur- 
suers?” American Mag, 4-’45. 


CHARACTER 

Cardinal Richelieu is said to have 
been an extraordinarily good judge 
of human character. “I’ve always 
marveled at how correctly you size 
people up,” said a friend. “How do 
you do it?” 

“With pictures,” explained the 
French statesman. “I have 2 sets 
of paintings in my office. On one 
side of the room are hung beauti- 
ful landscapes and warm domestic 
scenes; on the other wall are violent 
scenes of battle. When I see a man 
carefully scrutinizing bloody scenes, 
I know he is a peaceful man at 
heart and is merely imagining him- 
self a hero. However, those men 
who study the sentimental pictures 
are warriors basically and I rec- 
ommend them for dangerous or 
military posts.”—E E Epaar. 


CHAUVINISM 

A warrior back from Italy, on 
furlough, breakfasted ecstatically on 
eggs in his steamheated house, pol- 
ished off a qt of milk, went walking 
with his family and, watching the 
crowds of well-fed people, remarked 
with awe, “What a country! You 


=... 


can take the rest of the world and 
put it in your hat, check your hat 
and throw the stub away!”—Mar- 
GARET FISHBACK. 








They DO say... 

Librarians are not too happy 
about the current crop of thin, 
war-anemic books. True, they 
take up less space on shelves, but 
margins are so narrow it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to rebind 
many volumes. . . In the current 
Esquire sports poll, experts pick 
the Yanks and Cards as ’45 pen- 
nant winners. . . Leatherneck, 
the Marine mag, describes a Jap 
Officer’s bedroom which Marines 
inherited on Guam. On a night 
table was a huge photo of Jean 
HarLow, inscribed, “From Miss 
Harlow with sincere admiration, 
to Commander , Hollywood, 
Feb 1940.” Miss Hartow died in 
37. . . Service flags may now 
carry symbol to designate hon- 
orably discharged vet. Symbol is 
in gold with blue edging. . . Los 
Angeles plans world’s fair for 
’49-’50, to celebrate centenary of 
discovery of gold and admission 
of state to Union. 














CRITICISM—vs Action 

Cynic: “I could have made a bet- 
ter world than this.” 

Sage: “That is why God put you 
here; go do it."—Cumberland Pres- 
byterian. 


DRINK—Drinking 

Special commission studying 
drunkenness problems in Mass, pro- 
poses label, pasted on each bottle 
of liquor: 

“WaRNING: If this beverage is in- 
dulged in consistently and immod- 
erately it may cause intoxication 
(drunkenness), later neuralgia and 
paralysis (neuritis), and _ serious 
mental derangement such as delir- 
ium tremens.and other curable and 
incurable mental diseases, as well 
as kidney and liver damage.” 


EDUCATION 

The American university system 
is an English gown with a German 
cap—CHIANG MOon-.Lin, “Postwar 
China and the Western World,” 
Asia & The Americas, 3-'45. 
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EMPLOYMENT—Women 

Looking forward, it is not un- 
likely that the present record- 
breaking roster of 16,000,000 women 
in gainful employment will be not 
a maximum but a minimum of 
women’s employment. The war has 
not brought into industry more 
than a fraction of those women 
who, by their abilities, are eligible. 
It has merely started a_ trend 
which, despite inevitable setbacks 
during the _ reconversion period, 
must in the long run prevail—Cot- 
STON E Warne, “The Reconversion 
of Women,” Current History, 3-’45. 


FREE SPEECH 

The more education a person has 
the more likely he is to favor the 
principle of free speech. Among 
those with a college background 
free speech is favored by a ratio of 
more than 2 to 1, while among 
those with less education, the split 
is almost even—with a slight pref- 
erence in favor of free speech on 
the part of those with some high 
school education and against free 
speech on the part of the public 
who have never attended school.— 
News of Public Opinion Surveys, 
Nat’l Opinion Research Center. 


IMMORTALITY 

If we picture the soul as a mu- 
sician, we can picture the body as 
a piano, and then God as the maker 
of all instruments. He has not made 
a piano to last forever. The mu- 
Sician is seated at the piano; the 
instrument goes out of tune, its 
strings snap, and it dies. “Woe is 
me,” says the player. “I can never 
live again. My piano is gone and 
my music will perish. I am done 
for.” But the great maker of in- 
struments replies: “I have made a 
harp for you so beautiful and deli- 
cate that you can play on it all that 
you ever played on the piano, and 
infinitely more.”—Epcar BRIGHTMAN, 
“Intimations of Immortality,” 
Christian Advocate, 3-22-’45. 


MACHINE AGE 

The machine age has not given 
us civilization but only its physical 
requirements. The real thing is 
yet to come. It will be founded not 
on man’s knowledge of nature but 
on his knowledge of himself—CoL- 
BY Dorr Dam. 


MARRIED LIFE 

The honeymoon is over 

Tho loudly I do begrudge it— . 

I’ve been taken off my pedestal 
And placed upon a budget.—She. 


MOTHERHOOD—War 

Gen’l Eisenhower’s mother is stili 
living in Abilene, Kansas. She is 82 
yrs old now; and recently, as she 
sat by her window watching boys 
in uniform march down the street, 
she murmured to her companion, “I 
have got a boy in the Army, too.”— 
DaLE CaRNEGIE, “Gen’l Eisenhower’s 
Success Formula,” Your Life, 4-’45. 














You meet such 
imbecile people! 

A customer asked one of the 
girls in Carson, Pirie, Scott’s 
book section for a volume with 
“donkey” in the title. The clerk 
brought out everything from 
juveniles to The Donkey Inside, 
with no luck. The customer was 
about to leave disappointed, 
when the girl suddenly had an 
inspiration—and sure enough the 
book he wanted: Don Quizote! 

“ ” 

It would take more than in- 
tuition to deal with a case like 
this one: 

A man indignantly ret’d his 
copy of the New Testament, be- 
cause he couldn’t find the Ten 
Commandments in it anywhere. 
The salesgirl who tactfully tried 
to sell him a copy of the com- 
plete Bible made absolutely no 
headway, and finally had to give 
him his money back.—ANnna- 
BELLE Scoon, Chicago Sun. 











OPINION 

In the whole U S there does not 
seem to be a single publication rep- 
resenting an enlightened conserva- 
tive point of view, one which is al- 
Ways respectable and could find 
many defenders. By default, the 
case goes to hysteria—ALEx SMALL, 
concluding a series of articles on 
American periodicals, in Chicago 
Tribune, 3-18-'45. 


PATRIOTISM 

Every nation tends to put pa- 
triotism above truth—Sir Norman 
ANGELL, “Defense Against Aggres- 
sion,” Christian Herald, 4-’45. 





Za 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 





Landlords, in gen’, will break 
news to renters this spring that 
there will be little “sprucing up” 
of properties, and no repairs be- 
yond those actually necessary for 
preservation. The 41 rent-freeze is 
of course one reason for cutting 
down. But there are other factors: 
Ablebodied men and women can- 
not be employed for non-essential 
work without Federal approval; 
materials are scarce, and of course 
costs have practically doubled in 
4-yr period. 

You can look for gen’l investiga- 
tion and tightening of policy in 
Quartermaster’s dep’t on ret’g per- 
sonal effects of soldiers who have 
died in action. This is result of re- 
ported instances where families 
have been distressed by receipt of 
blcody apparel. (Gov’t-issued cloth- 
ing is not ret’d. Officer’s uniforms 
are listed as “personal effects”. Reg- 
ulations provide they shall be sent 
to “next of kin” in case of death, if 
they are in “presentable” condition.) 

Veterans Administration exec’s 
are saying, off record, that a very 
real problem is the soldier, dis- 
charged after limited domestic serv- 
ice, who invents all manner of 
weird adventures in foreign lands. 
These stories are told prospective 
employers in hope of getting pref- 
erential treatment, and to bask in 
unearned glory. They counsel close 
check to determine authenticity of 
tall tales. 

Labor Dep’t Children’s Bureau 
reported this wk that U S now pays 
doctor and hospital bills for ap- 
prox one baby out of every six. 
Gov’t “stork bill” is now at rate of 
$35 million a yr. 
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AVIATION: Feminine aversion to 


Slacks and low heels is leading 
plane makers to consider postwar 
elimination of  stick-and-rudder- 
bar. At least one family plane of 
future will be maneuvered by wheel 
alone, enabling woman in long 
skirts, high heels to fly comfortably. 
(Business Wk) 


“ ” 


COMMUNICATION: NY Tele- 
phone Co plans gen’l vehicular ra- 
dio telephone service for N Y area 
postwar. Service would apply to and 
from moving vehicles. Thus, truck 
driver could call headquarters, or 
office could communicate with him. 


“ ” 


FOOD: Wiener vending machine 
delivers hot frankfurter-bun sand- 
wich, wrapped in paper napkin, 
when coin is dropped in slot. Coin 
starts electronic action which cooks 
meat instantaneously. 


PEST CONTROL: Hydrocarbon 
oil, heavier than water, is now used 
in mosquito control. Forms perma- 
nent toxic film on bottom of stag- 
nant ponds where water-dwelling 
larvae feed. (Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company) 

“e ” 


SURGERY: New brain operation 
for palsy victim has been developed 
by Dr R M Klemme, St Louis. In- 
volves removal of fold of gray mat- 
ter from top frontal portion of 
brain. Palsied condition, causing 
continuous shaking of hands, etc, 
due to destruction of some nerve 
pathways in brain. With some of 
ganglia known to be destroyed, Dr. 
Klemmme reasoned that balance 
was upset, leaving premotor area 
to cause uncontrollable shaking. 
Removal of area stops shaking in 
most cases; does not appear to 
cause mental or physical damage. 
(Modern Medicine) 





PEACE 

Peace is neither stagnant nor un- 
enterprising nor passive. It is pro- 
ductive, energetic, disciplined, and 
immeasurably powerful. But it re- 
quires brains and hard relentless 
thinking. That is why the earth 
has seen so little of it—Joun WaL- 
LACE SuTER, in address for Columbia 
Church of the Air, broadcast from 
Station WTOP in Washington D C. 


POSTWAR—Relations 

Girls are receiving so many in- 
structions about pulling a man thru 
the postwar marital-adjustment 
period that they are going to be 
something of a domestic problem 
themselves. A man can endure 
plenty of things and can adjust 
to many situations, but he can’t 
endure being treated with studied 
intelligence. A husband would 
rather be caught in the beam of an 
enemy searchlight than the awful 
glare of an understanding woman. 

Our advice to girls who have hus- 
bands in the war is to relax—New 
Yorker. 


RACE—Pre judice 

A Gentile Business Directory is 
being compiled in Chicago. The 
letter-head of the promoters bears 
this motto: “Millions of Gentiles 
Banded Together to Preserve the 
Gentile Way of Life.”—The Nation. 


RELIGION—and Life 

Jesus is the greatest economist, 
the greatest statesman of all time. 
His teaching, applied to business, 
politics, finance, economics, educa- 
tion, amusements and social con- 
tacts would reconstruct the habits 
of mankind. And they certainly 
need reconstructing—Dr CHas M 
SHELDON, author, In His Steps. 


SPEECH—Timing 

Ralph E _ Toliver, Kiangtsing, 
Szechwan, tells us that on Sunday 
morning the janitor puts an alarm 
clock on the preaching desk, set to 
go off at 12 noon. At the ringing 
of the alarm, the preacher, unper- 
turbed, gives a brief peroration and 
closes his sermon. The alarm clock 
is evidently a recognized piece of 
church furniture, and its part in 
the Sunday services is taken for 
granted!—China’s Millions. 





THOUGHT 

There hain’t no points on Food 
fer Thought—but some folks act 
like there was.—Tope TUTTLE, syn- 
dicated column. 


VIRTUE 

Virtue is always its own reward 
but it’s very’ satisfactory when 
Providence throws in some little 
additional bonus——Woman’s Home 
Companion. 





Let Them Eat Honey 

This highly informative para- 
graph is a typical excerpt from 
the new book by GERTRUDE STEIN, 
Wars I Have Seen (Random). 

“It’s funny about honey, you 
always eat honey during a war, 
so much honey, there is no sug- 
ar, there never is sugar during 
a war, the first thing to disap- 
pear is sugar, after that butter, 
but butter can always be had 
but not sugar, no not sugar so 
during a war you always eat 
honey quantities of honey, really 
more honey than you used to 
eat sugar, and you find honey so 
much better than sugar, better 
in itself and better in apple 
sauce, in all desserts so much 
better then peace is upon us and 
no one eats honey any more, 
they find it too sweet and too 
cloying and too heavy, it was 
like this in the last war ’14-’18 
and it is like this in this war, 
wars are like that, it is funny 
but wars are like that.” 











WAR—Shortages 
A correspondent reports this 
scene: As two little Norman girls 


walked through the shell-splintered 
rubble that once was their village, 
the youngest child started to whim- 


per. “Don’t cry,” said the eldest, 
“we can’t get handkerchiefs.”— 
Scholastic. 


WAR CRIMINALS 

On the list of war criminals that 
under the treaty (Versailles) were 
to be handed to us for trial, there 
were 896 names. But only 12 were 
ever tried—and tried in Germany. 
Only 6 were convicted, the heaviest 
sentence 10. mo’s, and even that 
sentence was not imposed.—JosePH 
LISTER RUTLEDGE, editorial, Liberty. 
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Democracy: an Asian View 
OwEN LATIIMoRE has been called, and with considerable warrant, “the 
best-informed American on Asiatic affairs living today.” For 22 yrs he has 
been absorbing knowledge about Asia as a businessman, newspaperman, 


editor, traveler, scholar and research scientist. 


In recent yrs he held 


official positions in both the American and Chinese gov’ts. This thought- 
provoking excerpt is from his book, Solution in Asia (Little, Brown, $2). 


The Asiatic frontier of the Soviet 
Union is the longest land frontier 
in the world. .. To all of these 
(neighboring) peoples the Russians 
and the Soviet Union have a great 
power of attraction. In their eyes 
—rather doubtfully in the eyes of 
the older generation, more and 
more clearly in the eyes of the 
younger generation — the Soviet 
Union stands for strategic security, 
economic prosperity, technologica! 
progress, miraculous medicine, free 
education, equality of opportunity, 
and democracy: a powerful com- 
bination. 


The fact that the Soviet Union 
also stands for democracy is not to 
be overlooked. It stands for democ- 
racy because it stands for all the 
other things. Here in America we 
are in the habit of taking a narrow 
view of foreign claimants to the 
status of democracy. If China, or 
Russia, or some other alien people 
does not measure up to the stand- 
ards of the particular American 
modification of Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocracy, we say that it is not dem- 
ocratic. We are going to find our- 
selves boxing with shadows instead 
of maneuvering in politics if we 
stick to this habit. The fact is that 
for most of the people in the world 
today what constitutes democ- 
racy in theory is more or. less 
irrelevant. What moves people to 
act, to try to line up with one party 
or country and not with another, is 
the difference between what is more 
democratic and less democratic in 
practice. 


Doubts in America about the ex- 
tent to which the Stalin constitu- 
tion has really been put into effect, 
or criticisms of Soviet labor unions 
on the ground that they are not 
really labor unions, do not lead us 
anywhere in trying to understand 
what democracy means to people in 
Asia—or in the Soviet Union, for 
that matter. Wendell Willkie de- 
scribes a “hot colloquy” on the 
subject of freedom with a Soviet 


factory sup’t. They could not get 
together, and finally Mr Willkie 
said, “Then actually you’ve got no 
freedom.” To which the Soviet en- 
gineer replied that he had more 
freedom than his own father and 
grandfather — illiterate peasants, 
bound to the soil, with no medical 
attention when they were sick. He 
himself had had from the Soviet 
system, an education and a chance 
to make good. That, for him, meant 
freedom... 


If the Uighur learns—and he has 
ways of learning—that among his 
near kinsmen the Soviet Uzbeks, a 
poor man’s children may attend, 
free, a school at which they are 
taught their own language and 
taught to take pride in their own 
history and culture; that they may 
go on to the university and become 
doctors, engineers, anything in the 
world; that they may be elected to 
powerful positions in which they 
can give orders even to Russians 
—then he is going to think that 
the Uzbeks are free and have de- 
mocracy. If he is then told that 
in distant America’ nobody con- 
Siders that there is either freedom 
or democracy in the Soviet Union, 
he is going to shrug his shoulders. 
He is not in contact with the Amer- 
ican system, and for him it forms 
no basis of action. . . 


This condition suggests that an 
important political principle will be 
at work in the postwar world. 
When a country feels that its citi- 
zens or subjects are unduly at- 
tracted toward another country, it 
is difficult to offset that attraction 
by forbidding it. It is therefore 
worth considering the political uses 
of counter-attraction—a clearer 
and more rapid evolution of demo- 
cratic processes. Against which 
Russia, to maintain her present 
comparative advantages, would have 
to keep up the trend toward in- 
creased personal liberty and eco- 
nomic prosperity which has con- 
tributed to those advantages. 
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The Ugly Duckling 
HaNs CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN Was 
born in a Denmark village, 140 yrs 
ago this wk. Thru friendly patrons, 
he was educated at gov’t expense 
and began his literary career at 24. 
He wrote plays, poems, novels, de- 
scriptions of his travels. Later, he 
began to set down the Tales which 
delighted children. But neither he 
nor contemporary critics sensed the 
enduring worth of these stories, 
some of which were based on very 
old folk lore. Unlike the creations of 
the Brothers Grimm, then writing 
in. Germany, Andersen’s stories had 
no “moral quality”—they were gen- 
tle, whimsical—and entertaining. 

In common with our own Jas 
WHITCOMB RiILEy, Andersen was not 
fond of children, tho his offerings 
entranced, and continue to entrance 
them. This excerpt is from one of 
the author’s ageless gems. 

And from the thicket came 3 
glorious white swans. The Duckling 
knew the splendid creatures. “I 
will fly away to these royal birds,” 
it said, “and they will beat me, be- 
cause I, that am so ugly, dare to 
come near them. Better be killed 
by them than pursued by ducks, 
beaten by fowls, and pushed about 
by the girl who takes care of the 
poultry yard, and to suffer hunger 
in winter!” And it flew out into the 
water and swam towards the beau- 
tiful swans. 


“Kill me!” said the poor creature, 
and bent its head down upon the 
water. But what was this that it 
saw in the clear water? It beheld 
its own image; and lo! it was no 
longer a clumsy dark-gray bird, 
ugly and hateful to look at, but a— 
swan! And the great swans swam 
around it, and stroked it with their 
beaks. 
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A lady with a cold and hacking 
cough went to the movies. She 
reached in her medicine cabinet 
before she left, for a box of cough- 
drops and dropped the pkg in 
her bag. As always happens when 
one goes fore-armed, she didn’t 
cough at all but the lady in front 
of her did. Tapping her on the 
shoulder she offered her a drop. 
The cougher took it gratefully and 
coughed no more. Late that night 
the solicitous one opened her med- 
icine cabinet. There lay the box 
of cough-drops. In utter panic she 
rushed to her bag. In it was a box 
ot Vigoro tablets, those pellets you 
drop in with the flowers and pray 
they’ll grow. The thought of what 
she had done to the movie cougher 
was intolerable. Calling the drug- 
gist she asked frantically, “Will it 
hurt her?” 

“No ma’am, it won't,” soothed the 
druggist, “but it may make her sick. 
You fed her about 2 spades full of 
manure.”—Marcia Wynn, Chicago 
Tribune, 





OF THE WEEK 


Suggested theme song for 
Gen’l Patton: “Yes, Saar! 
That’s my Baby!” — EbpIiTH 
Gwynn, Hollywood Reporter. 

“ ” 

Children must be chortling to 
themselves these days, now that 
their parents are also feeling the 
effects of a curfew.—Arcadia 
(Wisc) News-Leader. 

“ ” 

Nippon can now be referred to 
as the land of the writhing sun. 
—Army & Navy. 

“ ” 

Moral Indignation: bad tem- 
per surrounded by a self-con- 
cocted halo.—Nuggets. 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
H R KNICKERBOCKER 


War Correspondent 

The last time I was in Italy, 
I chanced to dine in a group 
with an _ Italian nobleman of 
some minor distinction. 

We fell to talking, as every- 
one does everywhere, about the 
course of the conflict, “But my 
dear fellow,” said the Italian, 
who affected a British manner 
and accent, “my dear fellow, you 
cannot possibly know as much 
about the war as we do. You 
see, we have been on both 
sides!” 





Dame May Whitty, the venerable 
English actress, was shopping in a 
dep’t store where the salesgirl was 
insolent and indifferent. 

Finally, the actress was led to re- 
mark: “I suppose you feel you are 
as good as I am.” 

“Certainly,” snapped the clerk. 

“Then,” said Dame May, “why 
can’t you be civil to your equals?” 
—Leonarp Lyons, syndicated col. 
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A student assistant at the public 
library was accosted by a primly 
dressed woman who said that she 
had finished reading the last of 
Laura Jean Libbey’s writings, and 
that she would like something just 
as good. The young assistant 
scanned the shelf and offered a 
book to the applicant. “Perhaps 
you would like this—A Kentucky 
Cardinal.” 

“No,” was the reply. “I don’t care 
for theological works.” 

“But,” hastily explained the kind- 
ly assistant, “this cardinal was a 
bird!” 

“That would not recommend him 
to me,” said the woman briskly— 
and moved away in search of a li- 
brarian who would be a better judge 
of character.—Tracks, hm C & O Ry. 


GOOD STORWES 


YOU CAN USE 


She was one of those tender 
young creatures, and the diffident G 
I (oh, yes, there are a few!) in- 
quired cautiously: “You don’t 
shrink from kissing, do you?” 

“Heavens, no!” exclaimed the 
not-too-tender miss. “If I did I’d 
be all skin and bones!” 

“e ” 

A Montreal bus driver, trying to 
pack his car, hollered, “Move back, 
folks. Full course dinner being 
served in the rear.” 

“Yeah?” cried a man half-way 
back. “What’s on the menu?” 

From far, far back a little old 
woman hidden by 3 big men ans’d 
“Squash.”—P M. 








